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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPer. 
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LIFE OF RICHARD SAVAGE. pps with ungencrous reflections on their | been made contemptible, had no man eve: 
Cuitiaiaisl | birth, their circumstances, or those of their | said what he did not think. or inisled others 


This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's 
life; and for some time he had no reason to 
complain of fortune; his appearance was 
splendid, his expenses large, and his ac- 
quaintance extensive. He was courted by all 
who endeavoured to be thought men of 


genius, aud caressed by all who valued | 


themselves upon a refined taste. To ad- 
mire Mr. Savage, was a proof of dis- 
cernment; and to be acquainted with him, 
was a title to poetical reputation. His pre- 
sence was sufficient to make any place of 
public entertainment popular; and his ap- 
probation and example constituted the fash- 
ion. So powerful is genius, when it is in- 
vested with the glitter of affluence! Men 
willingly pay to fortune that regard which 
they owe to merit, and are pleased when 
they have an opportunity at once of gratify- 
ing their vanity, and practising their duty. 
This interval of prosperity furnished him 


with opportunities of enlarging his know- | 


ledge of human nature, by contemplating 


life from its highest gradations to its lowest; | 
and, had he afterwards applied to dra- | 


matic poetry, he would perhaps not have 
had many superiors; for as he never suffer- 
ed any scene to pass before his eyes without 
notice, he had treasured in his mind alli the 
diferent combinations of passions, and the 


innumerable mixtures of vice and virtue, 
which distinguish one character from an- 
other; and, as his conception was strong, his | 
expressions were clear, he easily received 
impressions from objects, and very forcibly 


transmitted them to others. 


Of his exact observations on human life 
he has left a proof, which would do honour 
to the greatest names, in a small pampblet, | 
called, The Author to be Let,* where he 
introduces Iscariot Hackney, a prostitute 
scribbler, giving an account of his birth, his 
education, his disposition and morals, habits 
of life, and maxims of conduct. In the intro- 


duction are related many secret histories of | by false evidences of guilt, such errors will | 
* Printed in his works, vol. ii. p. 231. 


passages are such as Iscariot Hackney might | 
himself have produced. 


IfThe Author to be Let was first pub! 


me 
if aiSii- 


| 
. . . | 
relations, nor can it be denied, that some |} but when he was himself deceived. 
| Per 
! ed in a single pamphlet, and afterwards in- 
He was accused likewise, of living in|! serted in a collection of pieces relating to 
,an appearance of friendship with some whom 


| 


| the Dunciad, which were addressed by Mr. 
Savage to the earl of Middlesex, in a* dedi- 
_ cation which he was prevailed upon to sign, . 
| though he did not write it, and in w 
there are some 


the satirised, and of making use of the confi- 


\ 
| 
}} 


| dence which he gained by a seeming kind- | 
ness to discover failing, and expose them: it 
must be confessegl, that Mr. Savage’s esteem positions, that the true 
was no very certain possession, and that he || author would perhaps not have published 
/would lampoon at one time those whom he | under his own 
| had praised at another. 


| 
| 
| 


micH 


t 


hame, and on which Mir. 
ee ; 
Savage afterwards reflected with no great 
+ av j > = ‘ qa g yt saticf i 4 j ; | . 
lt may be alleged, that the same man may || Satisfaction: the enumeration of the bad ef- 
' 


change his principles, and that he, who was 


fections of the uncontroled freedom of the 
press, and the assertion that the “ liberties 
| | taken by the writers of fournals which their 
pore was dazzled with the eae of } superiors were exorbitant and unjustifiable,” - 
| virtue, and found the man whom he had | very ill became men, who have themsclves 
celebrated, when he had an opportunity of |! 
examining him more narrowly, unworthy of 


|, once deservedly commended, may be after- 
| . * . . e i 
| wards satirised with exqual justice, or that the | 


not always shown the exactest regard to the 
laws of subordination in their writings, and 
| the panegyric which he had too hastily be- ! who have often satirised those that at least 
stowed; and that as a false satire ought to be | thought themselves their superiors, as thev 
were eminent for their hereditary rank, and 
employed in the highest offices of the king- 
dom. But this is not only an instance of that 
partiality which almost every man indulges 
with regard to himself; the liberty of the 
press is a blessing when we are inclined to 
write against others, and a calamity when 
we find ourselves, overborne by the muiu- 


| recanted, for the sake of him whose reputa- 
tion may be injured, false prais€ ought like- | 
wise to be obviated, lest the destinction be- | 
tween vice and virtue should be lost, lest a 
bad man should be trusted upon the credit of | 
| his encomiast, or lest others should endea- 

| vour fo obtain the like praises by the same 

| means. 

|| But though these excuse may be often 

} plausible, and sometimes just, they are very 





tude of our assailants; as the power of the 
crown is always thought too great by those 
| who suffer by its influence, and too little by 
those in whose favour it is exerted; and a 


satisfactory to mankind; and the writer, who 
is not constant to his subject, quickly sinks 
into contempt, his satire loses its force, and | 


standing army is generally accounted neces- 
tj b . + ve. > Ps ~] as 

| his panegyric its value, and he ts only Con- | sary by those who command, and dangerous 
| sidered at one time as a flatterer, and as a 


| and oppressive by those who support it. 


| calumniator at another. | Mr. Savage was likewise very far from 

To avoid these imputations, it is only ne- | ’ 
| cessary to follow the rules of virtue, and to } 
| preserve an unvaried regard to truth. For 
| though it is undoubtedly possibly, that a man 
however cautious, may be sometimes de-. 


\| ceived by an artful appearance of virtue or 





believing, that the letters annexed to each 
species of bad poets in the Bathos, were, as 


he was directed to assert, “ set down at ran- 
'dom;” for when he was charged by one of 
his friends with putting his name to such an 


improbability, he had no other answer to 


. 


* See his works, vol. IT. p. 253 


{| not be frequent; and it will be allowed, that 
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dite, th than that “he did not think of | it;’ 
and his friend had too much tenderness to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, was that of writ- 
ing without thinking. 

After having remarked what is false in 
this dedication, it is proper that I observe 
the impartiality which I recommend, by de- 
claring what Savage asserted, that the ac- 















the publication of the Dunciad, however 
strange and improbable, was actually true. 
The publication of this piece at this time 
raised Mr. Savage a great number of ene- 
mies among those that were attacked by 
Mr. Pope, with whom he was considered as 
a kind of confederate, and whom he was 
suspected of supplying with private intel- 
ligence and secret incidents: so that the 
ignominy of an informer was added to the 
terror of a satirist. 
. That he was not altogether free from 
literary: hypocrisy, and that he sometimes 
spoke one thing, and wrote another, cannot 


count of the circumstances which attended | 


| poetry in praise of that man who was, imhis 








be denied; because he himself confessed, 
that, when he lived in great familiaricy with 
Dennis, he wrote an epigram* 

















Mr. Savage however set all the malice of 
all the pigmy writers at defiance, and thought 
the friendship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchas- 
ed by being exposed to their censure and 
their hatred; nor had he any reason to repent 
of the preference, for he found Mr. Popea 
steady and unalienable friend almost to the 
end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his 
avowed neutrality with regard to party, he 
‘published a panegyric on sir Robert Wal- 
pole, for which he was rewarded by him 
with twenty guineas, a sum not very large, 
if either the excellence of the performance, 
or the affluence of the patron be considered; 
but greater than he afterwards obtained 


desirous in appearance of being distinguish- 
ed as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the 
conduct of sir Robert Walpole, and in con- 
versation mentioned him sometimes with 
acrimony, and generally with contempt; as 
he was one of those who were always zeal- 











* This epigram was, I believe, never published. 





Should Dennis publish you had stabb’d your bro- 
thr, 

Lampoon’d your monarch, or debauch’d your mo- 
ther; 

Say, what revenge on Dennis can be had, 

Too dull for laughter, for repiy too mad? 

On one so poor you cannot take the law, 

On one so old your sword you scorn to draw, 

Uncaged then, let the harmless monster rage, 

Secure in dulness, madness, want, and age. 




















against him. | 


° ’ | 
from a person of yet higher rank, and more | 


|| consequences of his faults, he 





ous in their ‘anderen of the justice\of the 
late opposition, jealous of the rights of the 
people, and alarmed by the long cont\nued 
triumph of the court; it was natural to, ask 
him what could induce him to employ his 





opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an oppres- | 
sor of his coutry? He alleged, that he was | 
then dependent upon lord Tyrconnel, who | 
was an implicit follower of the ministry; and 
that being enjoined by him, not without | 
menaces, to write in praise of his leader, he i 
had not resolution sufficient to sacrifice the | 
pleasure of affluence to that of integrity. 
On this, and on many other occasions, he | 
was ready to lament the misery of living at 

the tables of other men, which was his | 
fate from the beginning to the end of his 
life; for I know not whether he ever had for | 
three months together, a settled habitation, 
in which he could claim a right of residence. 


though a readiness to comply with the in- | 
clination of others was no part of his natural | 


character, yet he was sometimes obliged to | 
relax his obstinacy, 











| 
| judgment, and even his virtue, to the govern- 
ment of those by whom he was supported: | 
{ 

i] 


| 
so that, if his miseries were sometimes the | 


lto be wholly exciuded from compassion, 
i because his faults were very often 

| fects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period* of his life, while he 


| he published The Wanderer, 
of which the design is comprised in these 
lines: 


| 

| I fly all public care, all venal strife, 

| To try the still compared with active life; 
To prove, by these the sons of men may owe, 

| The fruits of bliss to burst in clouds of wo; 
‘That even calamity, by thought refined, 

Inspirits and adorns the thinking mind. 








sage: 

By wo, the soul to daring actions swells; 

By wo, in plaintless patience it excells; 

From patience prudent clear e Xperience springs, 
And traces knowledge through the Course of things! 


Thence hope is form’d, thence fortitude, success, 
Renown: whatever men covet and caress. 


This performance was always considered 
by himself as his master piece; and Mr. 
Pope when he asked his opinion of it, told 
him, that he read it once over, and was not 
displeased with it, that it gave him more 


ed him still more at the third. 














* 1729. 


ne, 


ought not yet 


the ef- ||; 


_was surrounded by affluence and pleasure, | ought to be thought equivalent to many 
amoral poem, | 


| 


i mote no other purposes that those of virtue, 


and that it is written with a very strong 


And more distinctly in the following pas- | 


pleasure at the second’ perusal, and delight- | 


It has been generally objected to The | 


Wanderer, that the disposition of the pany 
is irregular; that the design is obscure, ang 
the plan perplexed; that the images, hoy. 
ever beautiful, succeed each other withoy 


order; and that the whole performance js 
| not so much a regular fabric, as a heap of 


shining materials thrown together by acci. 


i dent, which strikes rather with the solem) 
1 . . 
| magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the 


elegant grandeur of a finished pile. 

This criticism is universal, and therefore 
it is reasonable to believe it at least in a 
great degree just; but Mr. Savage was al- 
ways of a contrary opinion, and thought his 
drift could only be missed by negligence or 


, Stupidity, and that the whole plan was re. 


gular and the parts distinct. 
it was never denied to abound with strong 
representations of nature, and just observa- 


| tions upon life; and it may easily be ob. 
| served, that most of his pictures have an 
To this unhappy state it is just to impute || evident tendency to illustrate his first great 


much of the inconstancy of his conduct; for || position, “ that good is the consequence of 


evil.” The sun that burns up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales; the deluge that rushes 


i ' down the broken rocks with dreadful im- 
and submit his own | 


petuosity, is separated into purling brooks; 


, and the rage of the hurricane purifies the 


\ air. 


| Even in this poem he has not been able 


| to forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his 
mother, which, though remarkably delicate 


and tender, is a proof how deep an impres- 
sion it had upon his mind. 


This must be at least acknowleged, which 


other excellencies, that this poem can pro 


} 
} 
t 
} 


sense of the efficacy of religion. 
But my province is rather to give the 
| history of Mr. Savage’s performances, than 
| to display their beauties, or to obviate the 
| criticisms which they have occasioned; and 
\therefore I shall not dwell upon the parti- 
cular passages which deserve applause: | 
/ Shall neither show the excellence of iis de- 
scriptions, nor expatiate on tue terrific por 
trait of suicide, nor point out the ariful 
touches, by which he has distinguished the 
intellectual features of the rebels, who sul 
| fered death in his last canto. It is, huwevel; 
| proper to observe, that Mr. Savage always 
| declared the characters wholly fictitious, and 
without the least allusion to any reai persons 
| or actions. 

From a poem so diligently laboured, and 
| so successfully finished, it migibt be reason- 
| ably expected that he should have gaiued 
considerable advantage; nor can it, witnout 














told, that he sold the copy for ten guineas; 


some degree of indignation and concetn, be 
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be afterwards returned two, tinal 
ayo fast sheets of the work might be 

ated, of which he had in his absence | 
;ntrusted the correction to a friend, who 
was ‘00 indolent to perform it with ac- 


curacy 


: i 
, 


(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 


OR, 








THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 


Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKI. 


Continued. 


After this short harangue, we prepare 
to depart. Kalluvski, forewarned of our de- 
sign, had already procured twelve waggons, 
loaded with hay and straw; each of which 
was drawn by four good horses. 

We instantly disguised ourselves as pea- 
sants; we hide our clothes, our sabres, our 
pistols, and the saddles of our horses, in the 
hay with which our wa aggons were partly 
filled; we agree upon certain signs, and I 

vive them a watch-word, to be used accord- 
ing to circumstances. Twelve of the conspi- 
rators, commanded by Kalluvski, enter into 

Warsaw, accompanied by as many waggons, | 
which they themselves conduct. I divide 
the rest of my little troop into several bri- 
gades, on purpose to avoid suspicien: each 
is ordered to march at some distance from 











| event, and assemble instantly; they throw || 
off their miserable clothes, saddle their hor- | is dismounted, and his horse taken; pistol 


Ses, and prepare their arms, in the large || balls fly about in all directions, in short, the 


squa 
me 
then sally forth one after 
\favour of the night. 
| Warsaw to hazard appearing 
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All our followers receive notice of this 





longing to the convent, where their 
nts are entirely concealed. They | 
the other, under 
well known in | 
» there, without | 
disguising myself, I still wear my peasant’s 
dress, and I mount an excellent horse, ca- 
parisoned, however, after the common man- 
ner. 

I then point out to my followers the dif-| 
ferent posts in the suburbs, which I had 
assigned them before our departure from 
the convent, and they were dispersed in 
such a manner, that all the avenues to the 
place of the grand chancellor, were careful- 
ly and strictly guarded. 

Between nine and ten o’clock at night, | 
the king comes forth on purpose to return 
home; and we remark, with joy, that his at-| 
tendants were far from being numerous. 

The carriage was preceded by two men 
who carried flambauz, some officers of his | 
suite, two gentlemen and an esquire followed. | 
I know not what was the name of the gran- | 
dee in the coach along with the king. There 


Too 


i 
i| 











the steed belonging to the esquire, falls 


down covered with wounds: one of the pages 


| attack was so hot, and the fire so violent, 
| that I ¢rembled for the king’s life. 

He himself, however, preserving the ut- 
most coolness in the midst of the danger, 
had now descended from his carriage, and 
Was striving to regain his uncle’s palace on 
foot. Kalluvski arrests and seizes him by the 
hair; seven or eight of the conspirators sur- 
round, disarm, overpower him, and, pres- 
sing him between their horses, make off at 
full gallop, towards the end of the street. 

During this moment, I confess to you, 
that I thought Pulaski had basely deceived 
me; that the death of the monarch was re- 
solved upon, and that a plot had been formed 
to assassinate him. 

All of a sudden I form my resolves; I clap 
spurs to my horse, overtake the little band, 
cry out to them to stop, and threaten to 
kill the first person who dare to disobey me. 

That God who is the protector of good 
things, watched over the safety of M. de P! 
Kalluvski and his followers stop at the sound 
of my well known well voice. We mount 
the king on horseback, make off at full 





were two pages, one at each door, two hey- 
dukes runing by the side of the equipage, 





The king proceeds slowly: part of my 
the most determined spring forward: I put | 
myself at their head, and we advanced ata} 
good pace. 





the other, and to gain the capital by differ- 
ent gates. 

We depart, and on saturday the 2d of 
November, 1771, arrive at Warsaw, and 
lodge together at a convent belonging to the 
Dominicans. 

On the next day, which was sunday, and 
Which will for ever form a memorable epoch 
in the annals of Poland, one of my people 
the name of Stravinski, being covered 

with rags, places himself near the collegiate 

church, and soon after proceeds, demanc- 
ing charity even at the gates of the royal 
palace, where he observes every thing that 
passed. Several of the conspirators walked 
up and down the six narrow streets in the 
neighbourhood of the great square where 
Kaluvski himselt was posted. We remain in 
ambuscade during the yhole day, and part 
of the afternoon. 
At six o'clock at night the king leaves 
_ the palace; he is followed, and is seen to en- 
ter the hotel of his uncle, the grand chan- 
cellor of Lithuania. 


of 


As there was a Russian garrison at that 
| very moment in Warsaw, we affect to speak | 
jthe language of those foreigners; so that | 
|our petty troop might be mistaken for one 
| of their patroles. 

We overtook the carriage at about a hun- 
dred and fifty paces from the grand chan- 
cellor’s palace, and exactly between those 
of the bishop of Cracow end of the late 
grand general of Poland. 

All of a sudden we pass the heads of the 
foremost horses, so that those who preced- 
ed, found themselves separated from those 
who surrounded the royal equipage. 


the conspirators: 1 present a pistol to the 
postillion, who instantly stops; the coachman | 
is fired upon, and is precipitated beneath the 











if 


and three footmen, in the royal livery, be- | 
|| hind. 


people assembie at some distance; twelve of | 


I instantly give the signal agreed upon, | 
Kaluvski gallops up, with the remainder of 


wheels. Of the two heydukes who endea- 
-youred to defend their prince, one drops, 
pierced with two balls; the other is over- }me but Kalluvski and Siravinski; 
turned by means of a backhanded stroke | 
from a fabre, which he receives on the head; 


| speed, and regained the ditch that surround- 
| ed the city, which the monarch is constrain- 
| ed to leap in company with us. 

| At that time a panic terror takes posses- 
sion of my troop: at fifty paces distant from 
the ramparts, there were no more than 
|| seven who surrounded the person of the 
| king. 

|| The night was dark and rainy, and it was 
|| necessary to dismount at every instant on 
purpose to sound the moras with which we 
were surrounded. 

The horse on which the monarch rode 
fell twice, and broke his leg at the second 
| fall: during these violent moments, his 
| majesty lost his /elisse*, and the shoe be- 
| longing to his left foot. 

If you wish that I should follow you, says 
he to us, you must furnish me with another 
| horse and a pair of boots. 
| We remount him once more, and on pur- 
| Pose to gain the road by which Pulaski had 
| promised me to advance, we resolved to 
pass through a vilage called Burakow: but 
the king exclaims, do not go that way; there 
are Russians there! 

















I immediately change our route; but in 
| proportion as we advance through the wood 
of Beliany, our number continue to diminish. 
In a short time I perceived n: ‘body around 


| 
| 





a tew 
ea afier we are challenged by a Rus- 
| sian centinel on horseback, at whose voice 
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| 


\ 
safety. | 
Let us kil! him, cries the ferocious Kal- jj 


i 


‘we instantly stop, greatly alarmed for owl 


luvski, pointing to the . king. I instantly 
avowed to him, without disguise, the horror | 
which such a propdsition inspired me with. 
Very well, you may then take upon you the | 
task of conducting him, adds this cruel 


hearted man, who immediately after preci- | 
pilates himself into the woods. Stravinski | 
follows bim, and I alone remain with the | 
king. 

Lovzinski, says he addressing himself to 
me, as soon as they were out of sight; it is | 
you, can no longer doubt it; it is you, for | 
I well remember your voice. I uttered not 
2 single word in reply. He then mildly adds, 
itis certainly you, Lovzinski. Who would | 
have thought this ten years ago! ! 
We find ourselves at that moment near to 
the convent of Beliany, distant no more than | 
single league from Warsaw. 
Lovzinski, continues the king, permit me 
to enter this convent, and save yourself. 

You must follow me, was my only an- 


6 


a 


swer, 
it is in vain, rejoins the monarch, that you 
are disguised; it is in vain that you endea- 


your to assume a feigned voice: 1 know you 
well; I am fuily assured that you are Lov- 
zivskiz—ah! who would have said so ten 
years since? you would then have lost your 
life, on condition of preserving that of your 
friend. 

His majesty now ceased to speak; we ad- 


yance some time, in profound silence, which 
} 





with fatigue—If you wish to carry me alive, 
permit me to repose myself fora single mo- 
ment. 

I assist him to descend from his horse; 
he sits down uponthe grass, and making me 
sit down by his side, he takes one of my 
hands and presses it between his own: 

Loyzinski, you whom I have so much 
loved, you who know better than any one the 
purity of my intentions, how comes it about 
tnat you have taken up arms against me. 
Ungrateful Lovzinski, shall I never find you 
but amongst my most bitter enemies? do you 
return but on purpose to sacrifice me? 

: To be continued. 

—— 
For the Repertory. 


You, Hamilton, begin your second com- 
}- munication upon theatres with remarking 
that “there have been but few other advo- 
cates lor the stage than those who were act- 
i iog from motives of personal interest.” We 
wrant that there have been many who have 





.e again breaking, exclaims, I am overcome j 


They obtained a livelihood principally by 
writing “ for the stage,” and by it procured 
a reputation which the malice of traducers 
will never be able to destroy. No blame we 
think can be imputed to those authors who 
were celebrated for writing in dramatics. 
Yhey perceived that their disposition and 


genius were directed to that species of com- | 
Position in preterence to any other, and they | 


followed that natural bent, as being best 
adapted to gain for them a high standing in 
the literary world. There are many. who 


‘have justly succeeded in their wishes, and 
their character will descend along the rapid | 
stream of time unsullied and perpetual. But | 


to implicate all persons, who have patroniz- 
} 


ed theatres, in the charge, is an assertion 


' both devoid of truth and malicious. Men, 


who have been conspicuous in the world 
for being endowed with the greatest sense. 


auct who have adorned every profession in | 
| which they were engaged, have advocated 


theatres and yet not from “ motives of per- 
sonal interest.” Even in our own city how 
many do attend them who are utterly free 
from such vile intentions, men who are con- 
versant in every polite circle and known for 
the purity of their morals. How many hun- 


dreds, I say without fear of exaggeration, | 
encourage theatres who never possessed | 


such sentiments and who resort to them 
only to derive that pleasure and amusement 


not apply to the generality of the people 
who frequent theatrical exhibitions. From 
this charge, I believe, I may draw the in- 


ference that I am actuated by such motives. 


If you were acquainted with me, sir, you 
would perceive your mistake, I never at- 


tion from beholding the picture of life which 
is there so well described. 

You assert, sir, that schools experience 
very great injury “in consequence of the 
numerous public shows and houses of amuse- 
ment.” If this is true, how does it appear 
that very often the persons who have the 
management of the schools accompany their 


this only and not of other “ houses of amuse- 
ment.””) How does it happen that they often 


J 


dering on torpidity,’ 














auvocated theatres from interested motives. 
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which they so abundantly afford. In short, | 
sir, your accusation is groundless and can- | 


tended theatres but to obtain that instruc- | 


scholars to the theatres? (I shall speak of | 


resort to it in order to gratify their scholars 
with the sight of some of the most admired 
and popular_plays? Iustead of schools “ bor- 
they every year be- 
come more and more established with re- 
gard both to utility and numbers. Seminaries 
of learning instead of being diminished in 
students of abilities and in advancing them 
to that proficiency which all so earnestly de- 
‘sire, are constantly increasing and produc- 










~~ 


ng persons who have gone through the re. 
quisite course with honour to themselves 
and to the credit of the institution. Educa. 
tion will never be injured by theatres, and if 
they sustain no greater obstacle than these, 
they will soon arrive at the summit of popu- 
larity and usefulness. 


vanced in your second paragraph, I refer 
you to my last number. The subject is there 
examined and I hope to your satisfaction. 

That some of the “ most intelligent part 
the 


| For the consideration of the opinions ad- 
{ 








of community have discountenanced 
theatres” we grant; but are not the opinions 
of the people with regard to almost every 
subject diferent? Do pot some of the most 
intelligent and respectable part of the com- 


munity advocate and others condemn thea- 


tres! Let me ask those who are conspicuous 
for their high standing in society what are 
their opinions respecting them, and what 
will be their answer? Will not some reprobate 
them in every instance and in the strongest 
terms, while others will declare them to be 
by no means so injurious as they are repre- 
sented by the opposite party, and that their 

tendency is to afford rational amusement to 
| those who are capable of receiving and pro- 
| titing by it. They are different about their 
“utility and no doubt these contrary opinions 
| will not be settled until experience and time 
| Shall decide. 


| That theatres are destructive to students 
| you next produce as an example; of a young 
| Man coming from the country and then re- 
turning with an unsound body, and his men- 
tal faculties perhaps disordered. This asser- 
tion may hold true in some, but not in all. 
Some who are naturally fond of light amuse- 
| ment, and, by laying aside every study or 
| occupation, will resort to theatres az the ex- 
| pense of every other cailing. That misfor- 
| tue which you have described may befal 
|| them; but others who are strong in mind, 
| who are sensible of the preference which 
| they must give te their occupations before 
amusements of any nature, and who can re- 
| 


} 
i 
! 


| pel all the assaults of idleness, will easily 
overcome the strong temptations which they 

are obliged to undergo. The thoughts of 
pleasure will never divert them from attend- 
ing to those studies which are indispensably 
necessary for them to prosecute witi the 
most determined ardour. They will, when 
disengaged from them, perhaps resort to 
the theatre, and will there meet with that 
relaxation which will encourage and stimu- 
late them on to make more rapid progress. 
But here your objection may be started, that 
as theatres are so fascinating, they will con- 
tract such a fondness for them as that they 
will supercede those important studies 
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which they must finish. In a person posses- 
sed of such a mind as above described, this 
objection will never be realized; he will see 
the necessity of continuing that course o 
study, by which he expects to procure an 
honest livelihood. And he will overcome the 
temptation to which he is exposed, and will | 
resort to theatres not there to idle his time, 

but to regulate his actions by the various | 
scenes of life which are there exhibited. We l 
must not take your assertions asthe general | 
opinions of the “ respectable part of the 
community.” This, sir, is arrogating too 
much to yourself. Your essays must give us 
your own sentiments and not those of others. 
" You assert, sir. without proving that 
“ masked concerts emanated” from theatres. 
This I beg leave to deny. Theatres were 
instituted in the early ages of the Heathens 
as devoted to religious purposes and to 
celebrate the actions of their heroes, which 
every country was desirous of being publish- 
edto the world; but, “ masked concerts” re- 
presented every profession and trade which 
they turned into ridicule. They exhibited 
the folly and want of sense of those who 
were present at them, and exposed them to 
the just indignation of the public. It was 
politic in our legislature to suppress them, 
for the evils which would flow trom them, 


on a subject deeply interesting to ever 
mexber of the community. I cannot help | 
congratulating my readers upon the happy 
f | circumstance of my cogitation on the afore- 
\ said letter, as I really dont know but tha, 1 


RNR Si {| 


| if they had not occurred, I should have been | 
forced to have left the printer and my gen- 
| tle readers in the lurch for this week, hav- 
ing nothing very important to say just now 


on any subject. From a corsideration of the 
cuse of my distressed correspondent and of 


| the terrible consequences of the study ol 
| physic to 


him, I was led 


gradually 


, to consider the present state of medicine 
| among us, and to think that it was capable 
i of much improvement, not only in its prin- 
| ciples, but in the mode in which the practice | 
| of the healing art is generally conducted. | 
Medicine, for a long series of years, has 
{been verging towards perfection. Its im- 
portance was seen and acknowledged by | 
mankind in very early antiquity. Though at | 
first it laboured under manifold disadvan- | 
tages, was taught by the ignorant, and con- | 
fined almost entirely among the lower or- | 
ders of society, its powers were always re- || 


spected, and in some regions venerated with 
a superstitious awe. The human race very 
soon after iis general dispersion throughout 
the different quarters of the globe, began to 





might have done incalculable injury to so- 
ciety. But I will not grant that they derived 
their origin from theatres. The one exhibits 
the various scenes of life, while the other 
is fraught with evil that might eventually 
overturn all the bounds of decency and mo- 
desty. The one shows us the different ef- 


fects of pursuing a virtuous or vicious | 


course, while the other would entail upon 
us a series of the bad consequences of fre- 
quenting them. 

I believe, sir, I have refuted the assertions 
which you have advanced in your second 
reply to my essays upon theatres, I also be- 
lieve I have divested them of that specious- 
ness, which at first sight they might appear 
to have. I shall proceed no further; only re- 
mihding you to publish no more sentiments 
without placing them upon a surer founda- 
tion. VERUS. 

—__—— 


For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXVIX. 


Fierce factions rage, 
Which e’en the public danger cant assuage. 
Crawford. 
Much sorrowful meditation on the case of 
the unfortunate gentleman whose condition 
was detailed ina letter published a fortnight 
ago, has produced the following observations 


experience the effects of that direful curse 


which rewarded the dissbedience of our 
bodies of men, of a structure so delicate and 


liable to disorganization, were subject to a 


the con+non lot of humanity. This naturally 
led them to look about and endeavour to 


tion to misery. They found the Creator here, 
as in every thing else, beneficient. He had 
furnished the earth with a profusion of plants 
whose final use was discovered to be, not 


fying the taste, but the affording an easy re- 
ying 8 
lief to suffering, and the preventing of pre- 


| mature and painful death. By degrees the 
knowledge of antidotes accumulated so much 


the human structure and its relations to ge 


their labours and their lives. 





source and branch of human knowledge 





i dour 


| pists have in Its 


i ¢ 
} iOVre 


common parent. They discovered that the | 


long train of incortable and dreadful dis- || 
> 


| eases, and that sickness and pain were to be jj 


discover some complete antidote or allevia- 


4 
} merely the pleasing of the eye, or the grati- 


that it became necessary for reciprocal con- 
venience to confine its study and acquire- 
ment toa particular order of men, who made 


nera nature the object of their particular 
contemplation, and the redemption of human 


life from misery and death, the sole end of 


In our times medicine isa science of vast 
extent and utility, calling to its aid every 


‘The wisest men have with enthusiastic ar- 
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Cultivation the whole 


} 
the 


dcvoied to its 


period of their lives, and best philanthro- 


practice been contented tay] 


go ease and private comfort for the be- 


nent of their suller 


ng fellow creatures The 


: oo Saeres ts - r} 
Of Diysic are tounde 


| principles of the prac 


| ed on a basis broad and immutable, re juiring 


genius to thoroughly com and 


judgment to successfully apply them. The 


gare biges ! 
Hp rCuenc, 


mere knowledge of a few herbs, and the read- 


ing of a few books do not constitute the phy- 


sician. Much meditation, much observation, 
much reading 1s absolutely requisite. A 
mind that can easily perceive the truth, and 
is bold to apply it; capable of drawing con- 


———— 


firmation from every act and scienee and all 
| objects in nature. Acquainted not merely 
| with the circumstances which are known to 
| govern matter, but with the laws of mind 
| and their influence on the body, easily de- 
tecting error and capable of rectifying it, 
and consummiately versed in the knowledge 
of animal nature. It will appear obvious from 
this that the physician is a man of general 
information if he does justice to his profes- 
sion, and that it is absurd and preposterous | 
for any man to be relied on as a practitioner | 
of the healing art who has not devoted a 
long period of time to the acquirement of the 
requisite qualifications. In the state of Penn- 
sylvania quackery is not discountenanced; 
any man who has so far got the better of 
conscience and good sense as to despise the 
lives of his fellow 





creatures and the con- 
| tempt of all honest and wise men may stile 
| himseif doctor and set about the work of de- 
' struction with impunity. In this state of 
|, things what encouragement exists for a man 
| to spend his youth in the acquirement of an 
important art? He finds his profession de- 
|| graded and its principles abused by ignorant 
|| pretenders, but just emerged from the ob- 
| scurity of mechanical occupations, without 
| education, and incapable of study? The 
vend the inefficacious fdacebo, or dangerous 
compound, and rise in wealth sufficient to 
purchase a degree from the colleges of Aber- 
deen or St. AndrewS and to sport a gig, and 
then dare rank themselves among the mem 
bers of an honourable faculty which has toil 
ed away ycars in the service of the people. 
PETER PEACEABLE. 
A fortnight hence I will resume the sub- 
ject. 


—_— 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 
Here take my harp, whose idle lay 
Has cheer’d tull many a pensive hour, 
. And bear it distant far away 
That | no more may feel its power. 
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For, ab! though rude, its well known strain, 
Would yet I fear enslave my mind; 

Which prudence wills must ne’er again 

Yo minstrel music be inclined. 




























































. L[cannot lose it yet, 
and then for ever 


¥et stay 
One touch, ho more, 
I will its potent spell forget, 


} tte le | cornil sh! swept! 
And wake its lay agai, oh! never: 


Now take the harp, and hang it high 
: Upon some aged leafless tree, 

*- That as the wind sweeps gently by 
The chords may wake to melody. 


Plaintive and soft, as if it sigh’d, 
- And mourn’d the bard that often trill'd, 
With trembling hand, its wiry side, 

To notes that his own bosom thrill’d. 


———- 
For the Repertory. 


STANZAS 
TO THE MEMORY OF DR. JOHN SHAW. 
"Vhe sun has sunk beneath the western wave, 
And with his beams the minstrel’s song expiring, 
i ~ anpression mourful of dejection gave, 
* ‘Vhat light and melody so soon retiring, 
Eppac si 1 leave but feeble traces on the mind 
| Of-those bright rays, and mystic harp's sweet 
+ sounding: 
"oo" will day’s splendour breaking from behind 
i ‘Yhe orient hills, rebless the scenes surrounding; 
ut alu! no more the slumbering harp will wake 
» ‘Vo thrill the heart with measures softly swelling, 
bor ever hush’d! down in yon tangled brake 
+ jtears the green sod the minstrel’s lowly dwel- 
ling. 

F's dear harp sorrowing slumbers on his breast, 
Yet oft the chords, as winds around are sweep- 
:" ing» 
Pturmur a requeim for his spirit’s rest, 
While eve descending meets the lay with weep- 
ing. 
Sard of the western world! thy sun is set: 
¥ Thy hep is broken, but thy numbers flowing 
Disall eer survive, and Fame shall ne’er forget 
i To sound thy praise, with heart sincere and flow- 

T. 





ing. A 


—<=—— 


For the Repertory. 


Ithought but night’s glooms to joy’s ray should 
succeed, 

And hope lie extinct beneath sorrow and care; 

| { thought that fine feeling no longer should bleed, 

And that pleasure’s gay pinions were closed in 

despair. 


| Tthought that with fancy no more I should rove 
O’er the far spreading forest and dangerous steep, 
No more should | wander with fancy and leve 
On the moss cover’d banks of the wave crowding 
deep. 
| I thought my stern heart e’en to Cupid was closed, 
And feared not the sparkles of beauty’s bright, 
eves; 
I thought I in apathy careless reposed, 
By smiles undelighted, unstartled by sighs. 


! 


[ thought how unheeded each moment should flow, 
‘Though mournful, yet freed or from kindness 

or scorn; 

| T thought in my destiny rankled but wo, 

And look’d for no mercy from agony’s thorn. 





I funcied myself in firm wisdom grown old, 
I ridiculed love with a misanthrope’s brow; 
And aloud to the fair ones my boastings I told, 
How I ask’d no affection, and plighted no vow. 


Ah! wilt thou forgive me, bewildering maid, 
And set me from chains insupportable free? 
Not then to mine eye were thy beauties display’d, 
Not then all the virtues that centre in thee. 


Yet dare I not love thee, at distance I stand, 
And with humble respect heave the tremulous 
sigh, 
Well paid will I be but to touch thy fair hand, 
Or to catch one kind of glance from thy soul 
beaming eye. 


For, O! thou hast waked me to wanderimgs again, 
Hast decoy’d me again to the muse’s soft bower, 
Where fancy administers pleasure to pain, 
And decks the pale breast of the bard witha 
flower. 


I bid not the lyre, unto folly confined, 
The notes of insatiable vanity ring, 

I chaunt but thy beauties, thy charms of the mind 
And these thou shalt let me and these J will sing. 


Adieu, now, thou fair one, and pardon, I pray, 

These tones from my lyre that as ruggedly flow, 

For my hand has forgot through their mazes to 
stray, 

And its strings are relax’d 











by the langour of wo. 




















uy pines addressed to a young lady on her requesting 
| the Author to present her with some of his verses 
F afier he had determined to relinquish poetry. 


vow the soft tones of beauty can master the heart, 
- Can wake in the bosom joy’s smouldering fire, 
~n bid the bless’d tear of pure rapture to start, 
And the bard brace to music his dissonant lyre, 


Mex houghi I had stolen from the muses away, 
; Who did but perplex me and harras my mind; 
Ph ought my weak lyre nad sunk lone to decay 


wind. 


# Vo bind around happiness’ far dazzling brows; 
| thought L no more 
ee breathe, 
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And its accents long flown had died sad on the 


Beythousht Ino more the gay garland should wreathe 
their warm incense should 


forth my numbers in heart thrilling recoliection of our country; and who can be 


|| yet entreated by thee, O! I could not refuse 
| So sweet, so delightful, so dear the request, 
\ And I swore once again I would sigh o’er my Muse, 
| And would clasp her in rapture once more to 
H my breast. 
| Farewell, yet again, bright eyed fairy farewell, 
Nay—I feel me again in thy tender control, 
Thy pains, and thy pleasures I never can tell, 
That rive my weak bosom, and thrill through 
my soul. 
—- 
(From the London Monthly Magazine. ) 
SKETCH OF PALESTINE BY M. DECHA- 
TEAUBRIAND. 
Continued. 
We must here narrate a little occurrence 


which served to recal to us at this time the 
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indifferent to this recollection whose lot it 
is to have first seen the light where the 
Byards and the Turennes were born? We 
found ourselves at Bethlehem, on the point 
of setting out for the Dead Sea, when we 
were informed that a French priest resided 
in a convent of that place. We 
see him. 


requested to 
A person was presented to us 
about forty-five years old, and of a placid but 
grave aspect. His first words made us start; 
for we have never heard abroad the accents 
of a French voice without the most lively 
emotion. 

We asked him a few questions. He told 
us that his name was Father Clement; that 
he was from the neighbourhood of Mayenne; 
that he once belonged to the monastery of 
Britanny; that he had been deported to Spain 
with an hundred others like himseff; and 
there hospitably received into a convent of 
his own order; and that his superiors had sent 
him on the mission to the Holy Land. We 
asked whether he had no inclination to re- 
turn to his country, and if he wished to write 
to his family. He replied to us with a smile 
of bitterness: “ Who is it in France that re- 
collects a poor capuchin? DoI know whether 
I have as yet a relative in being? Gentle- 
men, here is my country. I hope to obtain, 
through the merits of the cross, courage to 
face death here, without dependence upon 
any one, and without thinking of a country 
where I must be totally forgotten.” 

When he had pronounced these words, 
his emotion became so strong and visible, 
that he was compelled to withdraw. He re- 
tired precipitatcly to his cell, and could not 
be prevailed upon to reappear. Our pre- 
sence had awakened in his heart, recollec- 
tions and feelings which it was his interest 
and bis wish to extinguish forever. There is 
no part of the worid where our polital storms 
liave not Cast the children of St. Louis: there 
is no desert in which they have not sighed at- 
ter their native land. Such is human dese 
tiny! A Frenchman now mourns for the Joss 
of his birth-place on the same banks, of 
which the recollection inspired many cen- 
turies ago the finest of all canticles on the 
love of country. 

Super flumina Babylonis? &c. 

The sons of Aaron, who suspended their 
cinnor on the willows of Babyion, did not all 
return to the city of David. Emmaus and 
Bethel were not revisited by all the daugh- 
ters of Judea; by those companions of Est- 
her, who sang upon the borders of the Eu- 
phrates, 


O rives du Jourdain, O champs aimes des. cieux 
Sacre mont, ferUles vallees 
Du doux pays de nos ayeux 








* The muse. 


Serons nous toYjours exiles? 
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Many of them left their bones in the land 
of servitude. We found, thus far from 
France, the tomb of two new Israelites. 


Lyrnessi domus alta, solo Laurente sepulchrum! 


It was reserved for us to discover, at the 
extremity of the Adriatic sea, the sepulchre 
of two daughters of the last of our Bour- 
bon kings, whose funeral oration we had also 
heard pronounced in a garret at London! 

Let us pass, however, to the subject of 
Jerusalem, We have now in our hands a 
drawing of the holy city, which, although 
well executed, is far from giving a faithful 
representation of its peculiar aspect, and of 
its commanding position. Jerusalem, seen 
from Mount Olivet, presents an inclined 
plane descending from west to east. A lofty 
wall, fortified with towers and a gothic cas- 
tle, encloses the whole city, but excludes a 
part of Mount Sion which it formerly em- 
braced. Towards the west and in the centre 
of the city, the houses are numerous and 
closely built; but, in the direction of the east | 
and along the valley of cedars, large vacan- | 
cies are observed; among others, the area of | 
the niosque which is erected near the ruins | 
of the temple, and the former site of the se- 
cond palace of Herod. 

The houses of Jerusalem are heavy 
square masses, built low, without chimnies 
or windows: flat terraces and sometimes 
domes form the roof. Altogether they ap- 
pear like prisons or sepulchres. The whole 
city resembles a cemetery in the midst of a 
desert. 

If you enter, you find nothing to com- 
pensate you for the gloom of the exterior. 
You loose yourself in narrow crooked streets 
without pavement and full of abrupt decli- 
vities. You tread upon loose stones and are 
enveloped in clouds of dust: pieces of linen 
spread from the top of one house to another 




















increase the darkness of this labyrinth; which | 
is rendered still more dismal and disgusting | 
by covered markets exhaling a most pesti-! 
lential odour. A few mean shops only serve | 
to indicate the poverty of the inhabitants; | 
and these are often shut, from an apprehen- | 
sion that the Cadi may pass by: not an indi-} 
vidual is to be seen in the streets, or at the | 
gates of the city; now and then a peasant is | 
dicovered stealing through this twilight, and 
carefully concealing the fruits of his industry 
under his clothes, lest he should be plunder- 
ed and maltreated by the soldiery; apart, in 
a corner you may observe an Arabian but- 


cher killing some animal suspended by the |, 





hind feet from a mouldering wall: from the 
bloody arms, and the haggard ferocious | 


countenance of the man, you would be led || the night, in the valley of Josaphat, within 


| the purlieus of the temple of Solomon 


to suppose that he had been engaged, not 
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in the business of his.trade, but in the per- 
petration of murder. The only sound heard 
in this deicide city, and that merely at distant | 
intervals, is the galloping of the Arabian | 
horse, of which the rider is a janissary | 


either in bringing the head of a bedouia to | 


his master, or setting out to pillage the 
Fellah. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene 
of deselation, your attention is arrested by 
something still more extraordinary. Among 
the ruins of Jerusalem there are two distinct 
and independent classes of people, who find 
in their religious faith resources which en- 
able them to triumph over this array of hor- 
ror and misery. You have before you, on 
one side, a body of christian monks, whom 
neither the menaces of death, nor indignities, || 
nor robberies of every description, can drive | 
from the tomb of the Saviour. Their canti- 
cles resound night and day about the holy 
sepulchre. Although plundered in the morn- 
ing by a Turkish governor, they are still 


found in the evening at the foot of Mount | 


Calvary, praying on the spot where Jesus 
Christ suffered for the salvation of man. 
They welcome a stranger with a serene 
countenance and a cheerful heart. Without 
arms or troops, they are still able to protect 
whole villages against lawless power. Wo- 
men and children, driven like herds of cattle 
at the point of the sabre, take refuge in the 
cloisters of these ascetics. Their charity res- 
cues the trembling victims from the blows 
of the merciless janissary. In order to ran- 
som their suppliants, they surrender to their 


pursuers even the common necessaries of 
life;—what is almost indispensable for their | 


own subsisience. Turks, Arabians, Greeks, 
Christians, all seek protection from the un- 
armed and defenceless ministers of the true 
religion. It is here that we can say with bos- 
suet, “that hands uplifted to Heaven, vai- 
quish more battallions than those which 
wield the javelin and the scimetar.” 


While the new Jerusalem is seen, “ shin- | 
ing in the midst of the desert,” you may ob- | 


serve between Mount Sion and the temple 
another spectacle of almost equal interest 
It is that of the remnant of another peopic, 
distinct from the rest of the inhabitants;—a 
people, individually the objects of universal 


contempt;—who sutier the most wanton out- | 


rages without a murmur; who endure blows 


| and wounds without a sigh;—who, when the 


| 











sacrifice of their life is demanded, unhesitat- 
ingly stretch forth their necks to the sabre 
If a member of this community, thus cruelly 
proscribed and abugd, happens to die, his 
companion buries h-m' clandestinely during 


} 
| 
| . > 
. || two!) in the wnie of the Irish volunteers, at 


i yee with affected ignoranec, showed Paddy 


er 
Enter their habitation, and you find them in 
the most abject, squalid misery; and for Ui 
most part occupied in reading a mysterious 
| book to their children, with whom again it 
becomes a manual for the instruction of the 
| succeeding gencration. What these wreic! 
| ed outlaws from the justice and the compas: 
|) s sion of the rest of mankind did five thousand 
| years ago, they do still. Six times have the V 
f witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem and 4 
are not as yét discouraged; nothing can 
| operate to diver. their looks from Sion. 
We are surprised, no doubt, when we ob- 
| serve the Jews stattered over the face of the 
| 




































































earth; but to experience an astonishment 
much more lively, we have but to scek theni 
}in Jerusalem. 


| The legitimate masters of 
Judea should be 


seen as. they are in their 
[own land—siaves and strangers; they should 
| be seen awaiting, under the most cruel ‘and 
\ oppressive of all despotisms, a king who is 
|| to work their deliverance. Near the temple, 
| (of which there does not remain “ one stone 
|| upon another,”) they still gontiue to dwell: 
| and, with the cross as it were planted upon. 
| their heads, and bending them to the eartis, 
| 





still cling to their errors, and labour un:cr 
ihe same deplorable infatuation. The Per- 
'sians, the Greeks, and the Romans, have 
disappeared from the face of the earth; aud 
a small people, whose origin is antefior to 
that of these mighty nations, still survives 
amid the ruins of their country, with no al- 
teration of manners and no mixture of to- 
reign blood. If there be any thing among 
mankind which bears the stamp of a miracie, 
it is to be found here most certainly. What 
i can be more marvellous or prodigious, even 
to ihe eye of a philosopher, than this ap- 
proximation at the foot of Mount Calvery of 
the old and new Jerusalem,—the one de- 
riving: 











consolation from the aspect of that 
tomb from which all the miseries of the 
| other appear to spring! 

(To be continued. ) 


rr 


Paddy Blake (breakfast and pistols foi 


| the close of the American war, being in 
London, wished to exhibit himself in the 
| uniform of his corps, and according to the 





custom of Ireland, went into a draper’s shop 
to purchase the materials to be sent to his 
taylor to be made up. Paddy Blake expres- 
sed a wish to see some “ red scarlet cloth.’ 

The draper not being accustomed to heaf 
scarlet characterized by the addition of red, 
| thought it would be a witty thing to give his 
queer customer a practical correction; aud 
therefore with a great deal of archuess mixes 
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Blake black, blue, brown, and a varicty of 
other colours as remote as possible fr 
object of his inquiry. Paddy Blake felt 
ridicule without perceiving the instruction | 
it was intended to convey; and not pleased | 
1 tl 
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ym the 
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° s nner | iS 
at being corrected in this manner by a shop- 


keeper, he thought of administering some 


gr 
4.6) 


I want; that is red scarict.” ond. fui. 


Sir Boyle Roach had 


as great an original as his master. 


a servant who was 
‘Two days | 


ed upon a ventleman who had been a most | 
of sir B wie’ 
‘pose of telling bim that the ume at which 
had 


ily master 


SP 3 ! | 
intimate friend s, for the pur- 

the funeral was to have taken place 
« Sir,” 
sends bis compliments to you, a: 
iried till to- 


been changed. says he, * 


} he won’t 
be bt morrow evening.” 


a 


the 
Trish, after one of his trips to the sister 


Yoote praising the hospitalitics o/ 


kingdom, a gentleman present asked him 
Cork. 


“ 


whether he had ever been in No 


great many drawings of it.’ 


— 


Foot and Macklin. 


furtune, now at the top, and now at the bot- 


ed to meet. They were both at the Bedford 


to keep up the appearance 
was 


of prosperity, 


every how and then show ing a 


fine gold repeating watch, which he kept | 
either dangling in his baud, or up to his ear. 
At last he suddenly exclaimed, * Zounds! 
’—“ Poh! poh!” said } 
Macklin, “ never mind that, Sam, vou may | 


/ 


Wl 


mv watch is sfoft.’ 


> 


defend ufion it, at £00nN £0. 
—a— 

Lavater, says, the prince de Signe, onl 
those who study his science, are wrong if jj 
they imagine that the same sort of eyes have 
the, same expression in different countries 
Physiognomies differ as languages. To judge 












} n 
education of the inhabitants of such a coun- 


| Englishine 


Pens 
is often co 


counter-} instruc tion in return. He stooped } 
and affected to discern the precise shade he }} 
was in search of in a small pei ‘tin the mid- 1 
dle of the board behind which the shower || 
of cloth stood, and when the draper stooped 

to examine the shede pointed out, Puddy |) 
Blake caught him oj the hair, and struck 

his nose upon the spot with such violence, ) 
as to produce a te, ard effusion of blood. 

‘ There, sir,” says Paddy Blake pointing to , 
the sanguine stream, “ ‘ha is the colour that |! 


after the death of the baronet, the man wait- | 


sir,” said he quickly, “ nt 1 have seen a} 


Foote, who was ever in the extremes of | 


tom of her wheel, chanced to be in the dat-| 
ter condition, when Macklin and he happep- | 


coffee house together, when Foote, perhaps || 


them we must first know the nature and | 


try. People vary in their mien, their de- 
portment, their gait, their more or less ra- 
pid utterance according to the climate. 

The idleness of a Spaniard, the want of |i 
vivacity of a German, the timidity of an 


a} 
AT}, 6 


the gestures of an Italian can- 
give the idea of a Frenchman possessed 
of any of these qualifications. Let us ex- 
th 


not 
amine the Italian, for instance, gestures with | 
It 
If a Frenchman uses the 
same gestures, it is in consequence of his 


him are the result of habit and imitation. 


ld heat. 
prodigious vivacity, and because his move- 
ments are determined by a number of ideas 


_which start, varies and cross cach other in 


his brains. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The editorial department of the Repertory, has 
for a time, passed into other hands; the persons to 
whose care it is consigned, are fully aware of the 
many difficulties they will have to encounter, ere 
they can hope to merit the approbation ef its pat- 
rons, and whether their labours will be crowned 
with success, time, alone, determine. 

The present state of literature in our country, in- 
vites, instead of repulses, every effort, however cir- 
| cumscribed, 


Mist 


that tends to assist iis progress to re 

| finement; and, in our litle way, we are desirous of 
, contributing to the general stock. To render our 
paper a depository worthy the notice of the culti- 
vaied mind, to present rich food to these who are 
hungry for instruction, and delicate viands to those 
who content themselves with glancing over the sur- 


fuce of literary lore, is, as has been announced, our 
primary object; to accomplish this, we tender our 
greeting to the sons and daughters of Genius, and 
cordially invite them to communicate the effusions 
‘of their hours of relaxation, to adorn the columns 
of our paper; without this aid, our most strenuous 
endeavours will prove abortive, and the Repertory 
by ceasing to exist will return to the oblivion from 
whence with no small exertion it was drawn. 
The many elegant and classical -productions of 
Amicus, whom we have known under more signa- 
tures than one, we have always perused with pecu- 
|| liar interest and satisfaction. The inspirations of 
his muse, which enabled him to Hy MN sweet songs 
in the praise of his Deity, under the signature of 
|X. W. T. in former days, when the writers of this 
just tribute to bis merit participated in‘ his instruc- 

tive care, “ denote him truly:” and the pleasing re- 
membrance of “days of other years,” prompts us 
to invite him to weave fresh garlands to encircle his 
| brow of age. 

How shall we express to A. C. M. the satisfaction 
with which any coeuaptantiaiinineted might favour us 
' would be receivea. We esteem him highly as a po- 
| et and asa man; he has not unfrequently anticipated 
| our feelings, and awa d kindred emotions, as 
| © soft he breathed his wood notes wild,” and 
|| we shall always be gratified with his correspon- 
dence. 


HT] 
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Our old correspondents and “some time ouy 
friends,” Alician, Amyntor, Glormon, Valerian, Dr. 
Fungus, Clementina and her father the lively old 
son of Galen, Captain Grummet, T. D. M. &c. are 
| requested to arouse from their lethargic slumbers, 
and by presenting themselves once more in “ ques- 

tionable shapes” again delight us, these “ Comates 
and brethren in voluntary exile” have too long es- 
tranged and exiled themselves from us. 

To our friends, the elderly Cabinet Gentlemen, 
| who amidst a protracted series of numbers, have 
never once swerved from the paths of morality nor 

“ o’erstepped the modesty of nature” in addition to 
our congratulations on their improvement in style, 
&e. we tender our hearty approbation and encour- 
| age them to persevere. We would also submit te 
ty these our friends” the propriety of accompany. 
| ing their quotations from the French and languages 
| not understood by a number of our English read- 
ers, with literal translations. We request the at- 





| 
| 
j 
} 


tention of all who may in future correspond with 
us to this arrangement. Those of our old corres- 
pondents whose names do not immediately recur to 
our recollection, are desired to continue their fa- 
vours, which wilkalways be received and attended 
to with pleasure. 


Johannus is inadmissible, although bis lines are 

, not totally deficient in point of merit. The second 

stanza in particular, is forcible and pleasing. 
— 

An ingenious clock and watchmaker, at 
Nottingham, England, has invented a ma- 
chine upon an improved plan, to be applied 
to the works of a silk, cotton, or worsted 
mill; which, it is supposed, will effectually 
keep such works in their necessary motion, 
without the aid of steam, horse, or water; 
the machine being kept in motion by a 
| weight, but which, by a single operation, is 
| necessarily admitted so slight, as to render 
|its winding up of no consequence, either as 
it respects power, or the motions of the ma- 
chine. The instrument consists of a perpen- 
dicular wheel, that gives motion to another 
with octangnlar arms, which act upon two 
moveable inclined planes; the latter of which 
acts upon a horwwontal wheel, and that upona 

g, which by being applied to the pinion of 
a mill-wheel will set the necessary works in 
motion. 








a 


As it is more honourable to teach than to 


be taught, so it is less shame to learn than 
to be ignorant. 
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